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high mountains, the plain covered with grass wherever it
was not under cultivation. We entered a big courtyard
on which some half-dozen little hovels opened, and took
refuge from the driving snow in one of them, while the
guide, carrying a few small presents and a k'atag, went to
the house of the governor, told him of our arrival, and asked
for a place to put up in. Shortly after a number of men
appeared, bearing the framework and covering of a lai'ge
Mongol tent which they soon had erected in the yard.
The governor sent me word that there was no comfort-
able house empty, and that I would be more at rny ease
in a tent. He sent me by the person who brought the
message a jug of buttered tea, some tsamba, granulated
cheese (chum), butter, etc. The messenger also said that
the K'anpo (for the governor bore this title) trusted that
if I had any trading to do, I would give him the
preference. It is curious to notice how all the chieftains
among the Mongols and Tibetans monopolize trade in
their. respective localities. Their people buy from and
sell to them, and they thus make up largely for the fact
that their offices are not salaried. A Mongol is afraid to
trade a horse or a camel to any one if he knows his chief
has one to sell, or, if he does venture to sell it, he -most
likely gives part of the price received to his chief, so that
he may pardon him the liberty he has taken in infringing
,on what is- almost a recognized right.
Shang, or Shang chia as the Chinese call it, is, as
previously mentioned, a fief of the Tale lama, given "him
by the Mongol chieftains of the Ts'aidam. It is governed
for him by an Abbot (K'anpo) from the great lamasery
of Trashil'unpo, who is changed every five or six years.
The population, which is estimated at 300 families," is
entirely Mongol, but the Abbot usually has around him